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England. These concessions were anathema to the Protestants both in England and Ireland, in whose eyes all Irish Catholics were outside the pale of humanity. To make even a truce with them was bad enough, but actually to seek their help against English Protestants, as Charles later in the war attempted, was to reverse the laws of nature. Perfectly aware of this sentiment, he tried to conduct his bargainings secretly, which unfortunately gave his promises a less convincing air to the Irish. Therefore, throughout the Civil War, the King received little help from Ireland, only still worse odium on its account. On the other hand, the Parliamentary cause was even more repugnant to the natives, with its plan of complete extirpation of their Faith and confiscation of their lands. Perhaps it may be said that, if Ireland had not existed, the course of the war would not have been very different; but that Charles's reputation has suffered unfairly from his unsuccessful dealings with the Irish leaders is likewise evident, and that fear of the consequences of these dealings inflamed English racial hatred to a degree which later expressed itself in the massacres of Drogheda and Wexford.
The parallel of Charles's recourse to Ireland was the House of Commons once again falling back on the Scotch Covenanters. Their deal was more successful than the King's, in spite of high pay demanded by their allies, which included the signature of every member of Parliament for the Solemn League and Covenant. This was in the autumn of 1643 when, the war appearing to go all in the King's favour, the cry for peace was raised threateningly, even in the City and at Westminster.
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